MR,   CHURCHILL

to lack novelty; Lord Milner's appeal had always
been confined to specialists; and Sir Eric Geddes
stimulated little more than idle speculation as to
how long it would be before he returned to railway
management, his brother Auckland to the medical
lecture room, Sir Albert Stanley to the Underground,
and even Mr. H. A. L. Fisher to his academic
groves.

Somewhere in that variegated procession Mr,
Churchill paced in the subordinate, and now largely
meaningless, role of Minister of Munitions. His
presence in the Government had a faint air of suffer-
ance about it. Unsupported by anything in the
nature of a popular demand'or a strong gtoup of
personal adherents, he was largely dependent on his
long-standing friendship with the Prime Minister.
For the Conservatives, with a few individual excep-
tions, were still unsympathetic to Mr. Churchill;
and the affections of Coalition Liberals were strictly
confined to Mr, Lloyd George. This precarious
position was in strange contrast with his brilliant
prospects in 1914. But the war had run its course;
the wheel had turned; and its swift revolution
relegated Mr. Churchill to a secondary part. He
would soon be forty-four. His Ministry had ceased
to signify; and his future, like that of nearly all
his colleagues, depended on Mr. Lloyd George.

Influential on the course of his career, the war
was not without its influence on Mr. Churchill's
views. Few men's esteem for popular opinion is
increased by being seriously misjudged. Besides,
his war-time contacts, which had largely been con-
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